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the 
b as “Way does Germany withhold her much - vaunted “HITLER does not want a war on two Fronts,” says a 
and | hammer-blow?” asks a correspondent. Well, now, whose military writer. This is a hundred per cent. overstatement. 
icet head keeps flying off the handle ? 
rble | ° ° 
Tess ° ° 
ant When Mussotrni and HitLer met at the Brenner Pass 
rin- Football, we are told, is to take the place of cricket and the former closed the railway-carriage window before the 
and is to carry on wellinto the consultation. Although we 
and summer. Luckily, how- have always held him to 
ate ever, greenhouses require _ be far the stronger of the 
nds more ventilation when the two we should like to see 
ving weather is hot. the Duce in action with an 
t in English railway - carriage 
by ° ° window. 
Tin 
tory In Whitehall offices, it is ° ° 
for stated, carpets last longer 
sive than desks. Evidently it A correspondent says he 

takes less time to wear came through the last war 

out a desk with the feet. without a scratch. Did 

nothing irritate him ? 
° ° 

can ° ° 
inst | An American writer 
208: | hopes that later on the “It wouldn’t be a bad 
Mr | nations will decide on a naval holiday. The German Navy _ idea if we were to scrap all advertisement hoardings now 
ibtle} is already having one. while we have the chance,” writes a nature-lover. And let 
ards ° ° motorists run wild ? 
him | ° ° 
f the | “The man with his ear to the ground knows that some- 
teri | thing is going on,” says a political writer. Although he has Inarecent speech Herr Hitter declared that he had been 
was} 4 better idea when the opposing unlucky enough always to have 


ythe | forwards get off his head and let 


to fight against nonentities. This 
able. | him up. 


raises a big question. Will Donald 


itua- ° o Duck draw America into the war ? 
dn 
MAR: Trade Secret . bs 


_ “The Managing Director of a manu- 
facturing concern has a light plywood 
sent | back.”—T'rade Paper. 


Apology Awaited 

“Mr. Sumner Welles maintained his 
reputation for saying nothing grace- 
oO o fully." —B.B.C. Announcer. 
A railway company announces © ° 
" that should the war continue until 
hext winter all carriages will have 
adequate light for passengers to 
: tead their evening papers. Fleet 
Street, therefore, is carrying on. 


All the statuary at a famous 
London club was spring-cleaned 
this year. One of them woke up 
and complained to the secretary. 
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“ Now tellus, Frank dear, what are the next moves in the war?” 


it 


E should be so glad, Miss 
Littlemug, if you would come 
and spend next week-end, 
while Aunt Emma is with us. It’ll be 
just ourselves i. 

“T'oo kind of you, dear. I can’t tell 
you how much I appreciate it. But 
you can’t want a stranger in your little 
family gathering. No, no.” 

“Surely you don’t call yourself a 
stranger!” 

Dear, that’s very sweet of you. 
But I’m quite used to being alone. I 
never give it a thought. I just sit over 
my little fire and remember happy by- 
gone times, and the many sad changes 
that time has brought, and how strange 
it is to have outlived so many of one’s 
friends and contemporaries.” 

“Tt all sounds rather a melancholy 
way of spending your time, Miss Little- 
mug. If you don’t mind the children, 





Hesitation Waltz 


who won’t yet have gone back to 
school, we shall oy 

“T can never, never tell you how 
grateful I am, but of course I realise 
you’re simply forcing me down the 
children’s throats. They’d hate it. It 
would ruin the end of the holidays for 
them. Don’t think I don’t realise that 
perfectly. Besides, there’s your hus- 
band. If there’s one thing a man 
can't endure it’s having his home-life 
ruined by the intrusion of an unwanted 
stranger.” 

“But I’ve already said 

“T know, dear, I know. I know it all. 
But I should be a demon—neither 
more nor less than a demon straight 
from the nethermost hell—if I took 








advantage of your angelic kindness of 


heart. Besides, I shouldn’t like to hurt 
the feelings of Miss Dodge, and the 
poor sister, and Miss Plum.” 


“Why — should hurt — their 
feelings?” 

“They suggested, most kindly, that 
I should go to them next week-end, if 
some Ceylon cousins, who may be 
staying at Bottle-St. Barnaby, don't 
suggest that they should go there. If 
they do suggest it, then of course they 
can’t have me, because they ’ve only one 
spare room, wnless Miss Plum’s evacu- 
ated grandmother goes to Bourne- 
mouth, which she may possibly do. 
But there’s just that off-chance. And 
another thing is that /f—I don’t think 
it ll happen for one moment, mind you 


you 


—but ¢f by any chance my old cousin’s } 


son-in-law in the Navy should get leave. 
then her daughter, who’s been with her 
all this time, would naturally go off to 
Portsmouth or wherever it is so as to 
be with her husband, and that would 
leave her mother quite alone.” 
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“You mean that you’d go and keep 
the mother company ? ” 

“That I shan’t know until Thursday 
or Friday—if then. It’ll depend on the 
posts, which are odd because of the 
war. You see, it’s all rather com- 
plicated by Fanny—that’s the mother 
of the one whose husband is a sailor 
who may be coming on leave. Fanny 
has got an old Nana who’s been with 
her forty-three years and is really more 
like one of the family—and whom she 
couldn't leave alone. And Nana can’t 
bear to have visitors, because it means 
her turning out of her room and going 
into one at the back of the house—it’s 
a very tiny house, and Fanny doesn’t 
like to put a visitor into the back room 
because it’s just over the kitchen and 
one can’t help the smell of cooking 
sometimes i 

“But then, Miss Littlemug, if your 
Cousin Fanny can’t leave Nana alone, 
and can’t have anybody to stay 








“ Sorry, Sir—no macon. 
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because Nana doesn’t like it, need you 
take her into consideration at all?” 

“Ah, but you don’t understand, 
dear. There’s a sort of chance—it’s 
rather doubtful, because it depends on 
various things—but there’s just a 
chance that Nana herself may go and 
stay with a married friend’s son whose 
eldest child is her god-daughter, near 
Burnham-on-Sea. That would simplify 
things tremendously of course. But 
it rather hinges on a great friend of 
Nana’s friend, who’s been in hospital, 
poor thing, and they don’t think there’s 
a chance of her being out before the 
end of the month at the very earliest— 
if then—but if by any extraordinary 
chance she was—not that there really is 
a chance, but if she was—then it would 
make things rather complicated.” 

“Tn that case, Miss Littlemug, don’t 
let’s attempt to go into them.” 

“No, very well, dear, just as you like. 
But it shows you how I’m situated.” 
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“In a way, Miss Littlemug. But if 
you can’t manage the week-end, do 
just come to lunch with us on the 
Sunday. That is, if you’d care to?” 

“My dear! If I’ve given you the 
least idea that I didn’t care about 
coming I really think that tobe tarred 
and feathered at the cart’s tail would 
be too good for me. A _ very great 
deal too good. There’s nothing in the 
world I should love better than to 
come.” 

“Good, then that’s settled.” 

“There’s just one tiny point, dear. 
It must depend a little on the possi- 
bility—mind you, I think it’s only a 
possibility, and extremely remote—but 
if, by any unlikely chance—and I 
ought to know by Thursday next, or 
at the very latest, Friday—you know 
whom I mean by that great friend of 
my sister Maud’s friend who lives with 
her in Clifton? Well, the position is 
eee E. M. D. 





IWe’re using bacon as a substitute now.” 
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The Lie 


“MIVE me the lie, magnificent, complete, 
The lie that comes to roost in Goebbels’ 
hair 
And finds a resting-place for ever there, 
Or round the shelter of the Fuehrer’s feet, 
Or Goering gets it on his plate to eat, 
The lie that sinks our Navy from the air, 
The lie that sounds most lovely and most sweet 
To German housewives well-nigh in despair. 
I love such lies as these, they seem to sing 
Like the rathe cuckoo from the neighbouring 
bower, 
They seem to blossom like the almond-flower— 
And all the more since they appear to be 
The sole unrationed and unstinted thing 
Throughout the length and breadth of Germany. 
EVOE. 


Drip, Drip, Drip 


F Fing Glernd Mean Zaz Merch Tew Yew Waz Zing 
Glernd Mean Stew Me, I am sure you will agree that a 
newspaper or magazine caption to a purely decorative 

photograph of an unnamed baby—or, for that matter, 
animal—is about the most useless form of prose known. 
When I see one of these photographs and read below it 
“This young lady seems to be enjoying herself!” or “An 
attractive little bundle of mischief!” I resent the fact that 
the lenses and the retinas of my eyes should have been 
worn, however slightly, by the impact of such stuff. For 
me the evening of life, if through an oversight on someone’s 
part I manage to attain it, will of course be full of regrets; 
and one of them will be the thought that the onset of myopia 
might have been considerably delayed if my eyes had 
instinctively closed when they were about to be assailed by 
sentences of what is best described, I think, as drip. O 
blessed intermittent respite! O fortunate surcease! 


7OU understand that I am not referring to all possible 

kinds of drip. I know very well that for certain kinds of 
what I consider drip there is a passionately appreciative 
public. What I mean is almost unadulterated drip: the sort 
of thing that is perhaps intelligible, but no more: the sort of 
thing that I can’t for the life of me imagine anyone’s 
reading for information or entertainment or, in fact, any 
reason except that it’s there and the eye cannot help taking 
it in. 

A truly astonishing proportion of titles and captions to 
pictures come into this category, whether they be the kind 
I quote above—drip throughout—or the kind I am about 
to quote below, which begin with drip and sometimes 
thicken uneasily into facts. The shiny and old-established 
photographic weeklies might spread, beneath a picture of 
an elephant-faced man propped up by a shooting-stick, the 
caption: 


WITH AN ELEPHANT-LIKE FACE: 
STICK. 


MR. X ON A SHOOTING- 
or possibly— 


ON A SHOOTING-STICK: THE ELEPHANT-FACED MR. X. 
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A less shiny and more recently estavlished photographic 
weekly—assuming that it used tle same picture, which is 
not very likely, but you never know what kind of point it 
might want to make, and in any event I have to make mine 
—might have: 

A Man is Waiting. 


Here he is. He has a face like an elephant. But what can 
he do about it ? It’s the only one he has. All he can do is 
to sit on his shooting-stick. Soon he will get up and walk 
away, carrying it with him. His name is X. And his 
father’s name was X before him. Life is like that. But 
nothing can be done about tt. 


Neither publication has conveyed anything more by its 
efforts than the plain fact that this is a picture of Mr. X. 
The caption might be merely “Mr. X,” and there was a 
time when it would have been. 

If it turns out, as well it may, to be Mr. Y all the time, 
or even his brother, what have we? We have a passage 
of prose telling us with a wealth of style—I should say, 
with a wealth of manner—what we can all see perfectly 
well for ourselves in the picture; adding, moreover, a 
piece of quite inaccurate information which will lead us 
to approach the wrong man when we are in need of 
twopence for a cup of coffee. It seems to me that there 
is practically no defence for literature like this. 

This being so, what is it there for? 








I TAKE the view that its function is almost entirely 
decorative. The Sunday papers, plastered (in every sense) 
with pictures of kittens and dogs and unnamed babies and 
girls waving their arms and legs, have not yet had the 
effrontery to print them without captions at all, for fear 
this should give some simple-minded reader the staggers. 
They assume, and they are no doubt right, that the gentle 
public cannot bear to see a blank space beneath a picture. 
But even so, it seems to me that the space might equally well 
be filled by some printed equivalent of what the Americans 
call double-talk. Double-talk consists of meaningless sounds 
pronounced with a great deal of expression. The obvious 
need in picture-captions is for double-print: lines of 
meaningless marks which have every appearance, until you 
examine them closely, of making some kind of statement. 

This is very close, of course, to the kind of stuff they use 
already. And although Itsa Lerv Lee Deh-i Tew Mar Raw; 
Tew-Mar-Raw Eezer Lerv Lee Deh-i (as any radio listener 
will agree), this does not alter the fact that the kind of stuff 
they use already is about the most useless form of prose 
known. 

I may as well forestall you by saying that I don’t make 


any great claims for this article either. R.M. 
° ° 
Comfortless 


(With apologies to Austin Dobson) 


I INTENDED a Sock 

And it turned to a Bonnet. 
It was rather a shock, 
It began as a Sock 
But I just ran amok 

With the pattern, doggone it! 
I intended a Sock 

But I have made a Bonnet. 

V.G. 
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HOME FRONT—THE OFFICE IN ARCADY 


“Aha! 


The Cuckoo!” 
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Pe 
NORMAN MANSBR/ DG ES 


“Stop, dear, stop!—Joln’s been posted to the Middle East.” 


OW many pages are there in 
this wordy work ? 
560. 

And how many words? 

About 280,000. 

How much have you read? 

Bits. 

What is the main message of the 
work ? 

That the author is always right. 

When and where was the 
written ? 

The first half while the author was in 
prison for treason. 

Are similar facilities provided for 
political prisoners in the concentration 
camps ¢ 

Oh, yeah. 

Do not say “Oh, yeah!” What are 
we told of the author as a boy? 

“I was rather difficult to manage.” 

What else ? 

“In my free time I practised singing 
in the choir.” 

Go on. 


book 


Refresher Courses 


“Mein Kampf” 


“By far my best subjects were geo- 
graphy and general history... I led 
the class in them.” 

Anything more ? 

“I was by far the best student in the 
drawing class.” 

More, please ? 

“I used to think it an ill-deserved 
stroke of bad luck that I had arrived too 
late on this terrestrial globe, and I felt 
chagrined at the idea that my life would 
have to run its course along peaceful and 
orderly lines. As a boy I was anything 
but a pacifist...” 

What did the German Chancellor 
resolve at the age of eleven? 

“I would not become a State official.” 

What did he determine to be ? 

“It became clear to me that I would be 
a painter—I mean an artist.” 

What did his father say to that? 

“My father was speechless. ‘A 
painter 2? he exclaimed... He 
wondered whether I was in a sound state 
of mind.” 


forced on the masses: it 


Was he? 

One never knows. 

What has the author to say about 
the origins of the last World War / 

A good deal. 

Such as what? 

“The war of 1914 was certainly not 
was even 
desired by the whole people.” 

How did the author himself behave?! 

“I sank down upon my knees and 
thanked heaven out of the fullness of my 
heart for the favour of having been per- 
mitted to live in such a time.” 

What impression have you formed 
about the author’s military experience! 

There is something phoney about tt. 

What makes you say that? Was he 
not wounded and, later, gassed ? 

Maybe. But listen to this: “Shrapnel 
exploded in our midst and spluttered in 
the damp ground. But before the smoke 
of the explosion disappeared a_ wild 
‘Hurrah’ was shouted from two hundred 
throats, in response to this first greeting 
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of death. 
bullets and the booming of cannons, the 
shouting and singing of the combatants. 
With eyes straining feverishly, we 
pressed forward, quicker and quicker, 
until we finally came to close-quarter 
fighting, there beyond the beet-fields and 
the meadows. Soon the strains of a song 
reached us from afar.” [From afar ! 
Above the cannon?] “Nearer and 
nearer, from company to company it 
came. And while Death began to make 
havoc in our ranks we passed the song on 
tothose beside us. ‘ Deutschland, Deutsch- 
land tiber Alles.’”’ 

What is the matter with that ? 

It’s phoney. 

Hush! What has the author to say 
about Iving ? 

“In the big lic there is always a certain 
force of credibility ; because the broad 


‘masses of a nation are always more 
‘easily corrupted in the deeper strata of 
their emotional nature than consciously 


or voluntarily, and thus in the primitive 
simplicity of their minds they more 
readily fall victims to the big lie than 
the small lie.” 

And about the Treaty of Versailles ? 

“Its unbounded oppression and its 
impudent demands were an excellent 
propaganda weapon .. .” 

How does he speak of the English ? 

Fairly. 

Oh, yes? 

“Once we had taken this road, England 
was bound to be our enemy at some time 
or other to come. Of course it fitted in 
nicely with our innocent assumptions, 
but still it was absurd to grow indignant 
at the fact that a day came when the 
English took the liberty of opposing our 
peaceful penetration with the brutality of 
violent egoists.” 

Yes? 

“Unfortunately our lofty teachers of 
professorial history did not bring home 
lo the minds of their pupils that it is not 
possible to build up such a mighty 
organisation as the British Empire by 
mere swindle and fraud.” 

What about the army ? 

“The fact that England did not possess 
a national army proved nothing ; for it 
8 not the actual military structure of 





Then began the whistling of 
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the moment that matters, but rather the 
will and determination to use whatever 
military strength is available. England 
has always had the armament she 
needed.” 

Any more? 

“I can vividly recall to mind the 
astonished looks of my comrades when 
they found themselves personally face to 
face for the first time with the Tommies 
in Flanders. After a few days of fighting 
the consciousness slowly dawned on our 
soldiers that those Scotsmen were not 
like the ones we had seen described and 
caricatured in the comic papers.” 

What has he to say about alliances ? 

“England and Italy are the only 
countries with which it would be worth 
while for us to strive to form a close 
alliance.” 

What about Russia ? 

Oh, my hat! 

What do you mean? 

I mean—this is like hitting a baby. 

Well, go on. 

“One does not form an alliance with a 
partner whose only aim is the destruction 
of his fellow-partner. Above all, one 
does not enter into alliances with people 
for whom no treaty is sacred.” 

Himmler! 

You may well use that expletive. 
And listen to this: “It must never be 
forgotten that the present rulers of Russia 
are blood-stained criminals, that here we 
have the dregs of humanity e 

The what? 

“The dregs of humanity.” 

Ribbentrop!! Go on. 

“—the dregs of humanity, which, 
Javoured by the circumstances of a tragic 
moment, overran a great State, degraded 
and extirpated millions of educated 
people out of sheer blood-lust, and that 
now for nearly ten years they have ruled 
with such a savage tyranny as was never 
known before.” 

Would that include Joe Stalin ? 

Of course. What’s more, “It must not 
be forgotten that these rulers belong to a 
people in whom the most bestial cruelty 
is allied with a capacity for artful 
mendacity and believes itself to-day more 
than ever called to impose its sanguinary 
despotism on the rest of the world.” 
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Hess! Any more ? 

Yes. “How can we teach the German 
worker that Bolshevism is an infamous 
crime against humanity if we ally our- 
selves with this infernal abortion and 
recognise its existence as legitimate ?” 

How indeed ? 

And here are a few more mouthfuls. 
“To-day Germany is the next battlefield 
Bolshevism.” “Only a 
bourgeois simpleton could imagine that 
Bolshevism can be tamed.” “We cannot 
cast out the devil through Beelzebub.” 

The book was written fifteen years 
ago. Can you point to any other 
passages which have a topical interest 
at the moment ? 

Yes. “Of course nobody will enter into 
an alliance with the present Germany. 
No Power in the world would link its 


fortunes with a State whose government 


does not afford grounds for the slightest 
confidence.” 

Any more? 

“The lack of character which our 
people have shown during the last six 
years is deeply distressing... Their 
cowardice is such that it often cries to 
heaven for vengeance.” 

Good. Does the author devote his 
powers of vivid description to the 
events of November 8, 1923? 

What were they ? 

The Nazi battalions, led by Hitler 
and Ludendorff, made a mass demon- 
stration in the streets of Munich 

Oh, yes The translator says some- 
thing about that in his introduction. 
The army opened fire on them and 
sixteen of the marchers were killed. 
Ludendorff, it says, marched straight 
up to the soldiers who were firing from 
the barricade. 

Yes? And what happened to Hitler ? 

Oh, he fell on the pavement and broke 
a collar-bone or something. 

And escaped, I believe, but was 
arrested later; and tried. But that was 
a stirring heroic day in the Kampf. 
What does he say about it ? 

He says: “Here I shall not relate the 
course of events which led to November 
8, 1923, and closed with that date.” 

A pity. 

Yes. 





A. P. H. 
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HE make-up man had to paint freckles on Myrna Loy’s 
pretty nose for a recent film. 
True ? 
False ? 
Bob Taylor likes to model tiny animals in clay. 
True ? 
False ? 


Or, if you don’t like either of those— 


Larry Simms became an actor when he crashed a studio to 
sell umbrellas. 

True ? 

False ? 


These are three questions (out of twenty) in a sort of 


examination paper I found in an old copy of Movie Story. 
You need not answer them if you don’t want to. I didn’t 
myself, partly out of lassitude, partly because I am, frankly, 
not up to their weight. I used to think, before I saw these 
questions, that I was a fairly knowledgeable sort of fellow 
where films and film-actors were concerned. Nothing out 
of the way, I mean, but no fool. When I heard the name 
Gary Cooper mentioned I could generally be relied on to 
say “Oh, yes, the fellow who was in that thing where 
whatyoumayeallit was so funny as the undertaker”— 
though as a matter of fact that’s a bad example, because 
nine times out of ten I would be thinking of Cary Grant, 
the chap in Marco Polo. Still, the principle is the same. 
| know about the difference between Producers and Directors 
and so on, and I have seen The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari 
and Winterset, and can talk intelligently about William 
Powell. But I haven’t—and I’m going to be perfectly frank 
and open about this—I haven’t any real notion whether 
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Bob Taylor likes to model tiny animals in clay. I could find 
out of course. I could send him a postcard saying quite | 
simply: 

Do you like to model tiny animals in clay ? 

Yes ? 

No? 
and, I imagine, for these stars are warm big-hearted 
people when you get to know them, he would tell me the 
whole truth about the matter by return of post. But that 
isn’t the point. I ought to know already. “If,” Movie Story | 
tells me, “you read ‘Gossip Glimpses’ and ‘Cupidata’ 
each month, you should be fairly familiar with foibles of 
film favourites. For instance: ‘Fredric March likes to eat 
fried sardines just before a big love scene.’ That is true, 
even though he does it for a prank.” 

I believe I should have slipped up on that one. 

Miliza Korjus eats half a pound of raw meat a day. 

True ? 

False ? 

This, No. 5 in the list of questions, baffles me. I cannot 
get to grips with it at all. Film-goers will laugh at me, but 
it is such a long time since I saw Miliza Korjus in a film that | 
I have forgotten whether she is a man or a woman. If he 
is a woman, then I should be inclined to say “False,” for! 
chivalrous reasons. If she is a man, I don’t know; | think | 
I should be inclined to plump for “True” and hope he does | 
it for a prank. But what if it is a dog? You could calla 
dog Miliza Korjus, if you were careful to teach it to come to 
a whistle, and you could feed it half a pound of raw meat a 
day; but would the dog eat it? Obviously it depends on 
the size of the dog. I shall skip Question No. 5. 

Walter Hammond had his leg stump knocked down by « 
one-legged bowler at Hove in 1926. 

True ? 

False ? 

This is false, as a matter of fact. I made it up myself in 
a temper because I got 0 out of 100 for the Movie paper, or 
“Quiz,” and they say that ninety per cent. is Excellent, 
eighty per cent. is Good, and seventy per cent. only Fair. 
Anything under that is described as “ Flunked.” Very wel 
then, let them try my “Cricket Quiz.” 

A. P. F. Chapman is fond of carving huge walruses out of 
boxwood. 

Philip Mead won his place in the Hampshire team by| 
playing the trombone in a village band. 

W. G. Grace never made 17 against Worcester at home. 

C. B. Fry was once drummed out of the Pavilion at Lord's 
for wearing a red top-hat in the Members’ Dining-room. 

Hendren (E.) had a bat which he called Miliza Korjus. 

Write down “True” against each of these five questions, | 
and give yourself five marks a time. If your score adds up| 
to twenty-five, or one hundred per cent., you have (oF 
are) flunked. H.F.E. | 





° ° 


Other Courts Please Copy 
“ As this was the first case that had come before the court, they 
were going to deal leniently with the defendant in finding him £4 
Cambridgeshire Paper. 
° °o 


“Signor Gayda continues: ‘The Duce did all that could be dont 
between the end of August and the beginning of September.’ ” 
Birmingham Pape’: 
Very nicely put 
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“You see, it’s like this—suppose one knew exactly how many people there were in front of us waiting for a 
No. 16, and how many there were waiting for a No. 25, and how many for a 212A, and suppose one knew exactly 
how many of the people waiting for a No. 25 would just as soon take a 16 or a 212A to the next stop, where 
they can get a 93 instead, and suppose one knew exactly what chance there was of one of the next three buses not 
being full, and which it would be, and how many empty places, then we could tell exactly how long it would be 
worth while waiting before giving it up and trying without success to find an empty taxi.” 
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“Ask the rest of the staff to come in, nill youn, 
Mr. Winslow?” 


Baku; or, The Map Game 


T'S jolly to look at the map 
And finish the foe in a day. 
It’s not easy to get at the chap; 
These neutrals are so in the way. 
. But if you say “What would you do 
To fill the aggressor with gloom ?”’ 
Well, we might drop a bomb on Baku, 
Or what about bombs on Batum / 


Other methods, of course, may be found. 
We might send a fleet up the Inn: 
We might burrow far underground 
And come up in the heart of Berlin. 
But I think a more promising clue 
To the totalitarian doom 
Is the dropping of bombs on Baku, 
And perhaps a few bombs on Batum. 


The scale of the map should be small 
If you’re winning the war in a day. 
It mustn’t show mountains at all, 
For mountains may be in the way. 
But, taking a statesmanlike view, 
And sitting at home in a room, 
I’m all for some bombs on Baku 
And, of course, a few bombs on Batum. 


Sometimes I invade the dear Dutch, 
Sometimes I descend on the Danes; 
They oughtn’t to mind very much, 
And they don’t seem to have any planes; 
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I slip through the Swiss and say “Boo!” 
I pop over the Alps and say “Boom!” 
But I still drop a bomb on Baku, 
And I always drop bombs on Batum. 


Vladivostok is not very far; 
Sometimes I attack him from there. 
With the troops in a rather fast car 
I am on him before he’s aware. 
And then, it’s so hard to say who 
Is fighting, precisely, with whom, 
That I’m keen about bombing Baku, 


I insist upon bombing Batum. A. P. 1. 
° ° 


Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


Murder for Full Orchestra 


T was a Friday evening at the height of the season, and 
the Sumerian Hall was packed with musical enthusiasts 
of all ages and nationalities. As Sir Edward Ganglion 

mounted the rostrum and raised his baton the hubbub of 





j 


| 


voices, which had died away at his appearance, grew louder, | 


and as the Philorganic Orchestra burst into the first bars of 
Wordensein’s Eighth Symphony the hall was filled with 
shouts of laughter, the rustle of newspapers, the click of 
knitting-needles and the shuffling of cards. 

With my telescope levelled on the conductor and my left 
hand gripping my note-case I sat next to Hector Tumbler 
in the dress circle. The great detective’s eyes were closed in 
rapture, and as his head nodded and his foot tapped in time 
to the music the whole building shook. He had his trombone 
with him, of course, and every now and then, if some 
passage moved him particularly, he would take it up and 
add a rousing descant of his own. It was in vain that some 
musical pedant or formal dullard strove to silence him with 
a frown or with a sharp rap on the knuckles. Tumbler was 
adamant. 

“Would you mind holding my metronome for a moment?” 
he asked me, as the orchestra swept into the final movement 
of the symphony. But the words died on his lips. At that 
moment a single scream rang out from the platform, rising 
above the noise of the full orchestra. The music died away 
in a discordant jangle. Suddenly the first ’cello rose from 
his seat, clutched at his throat for a moment, then crashed 
to the floor, spread-eagled across his instrument. 





It was in vain that Sir Edward attempted to carry on as | 


if nothing had happened. The audience crowded towards 
the platform. A doctor, bending over the fallen musician, 
declared that life was extinct Death, he said, was due to 
heart failure. 

It was at this point that Tumbler took a hand. With that 
curious affectation of modesty, even of shyness, that he 
sometimes adopted (to my secret amusement) when dealing 
with professional men, he vaulted on to the platform, 
elbowed the doctor aside, and for a few moments peered inte 
the dead man’s face. When he looked up again his face 
was grave. 

“Death due to heart failure, certainly,” he said. “But 
heart failure due to what?” He paused. “Gentlemen,” he 
said solemnly, “it’s murder.” 

The doctor’s eyebrows rose. ‘‘This is preposterous! ” he 
said. He took a lancet from his pocket and fingered it 
absent-mindedly, glaring at Tumbler as he did so. ‘Who 
are you, anyhow?” 

“Who I am,” said Tumbler quietly, “I neither know nor 
care. The point is that this is a case of murder. This mat 
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b of 
der, | 
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vith 
x of 
left “Why not just carry it, Mother?” 
bler F 
d in 
‘ime 
yone} died from the administration of a quick-acting poison. It 
ome} must have been administered by someone on this platform.” 
and “But it’s impossible,” put in Sir Edward. ‘The entire 
ome | orchestra was playing at the time. Even you, Wilkins,” 
with | he added to the piccolo player, a small pale man with an 
was | untidy grey moustache and a downtrodden look. Wilkins 
| gave a wry smile. 
it?” | “I’m merely giving you the facts,” said Tumbler. 
nent “Rubbish!” snapped the doctor. 
that The orchestra crowded round, murmuring expressions of 
ising | Sympathy. A tear stood in the bass trombonist’s eye. 
way ‘“°E were a rare allegro con brio player,” he muttered 
From brokenly. 
shed | Looking at all these honest musicianly faces, it seemed 
' incredible to me that one of them should belong to a 
mas | murderer. Was Tumbler taking his passion for detection 
ards | too far? I asked myself for one treacherous instant. 
cian, Certainly there was no doubt about the others’ opinion. 
ie to | Had it not been for the presence of death I believe that 
Hector Tumbler would have been pursued from the 
that | Sumerian Hall that night with jeers and insults. 
t he | But two days later he was vindicated in the most startling 
aling | fashion. The dead man’s organs were analysed, and in them 
‘orm, | Was found enough cyanide to kill all the ‘cellists in Europe. 
jinto Tumbler was very quiet in the days that followed. The 
face | Whole force of his intellect was concentrated on the case 
' in hand. Nothing else existed for him. On the very day 
* But after the concert he bought a ’cello, and he would sit for 
,” he hours with the instrument between his knees—not of course 
| attempting to play it, but sometimes boring holes in it with 
1” he | 4 gimlet or pouring hot coffee into it. Then one evening he 
ed it Suddenly rose and stuffed the ’cello up the chimney as 
‘Who | though he had no further use for it. His eye, of course, 
gleamed. 7 
wnor|  lo-night,” he said, “there is another concert at the 
man | SUmerian Hall. I think we had better go there.” 
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Once again we sat in the Sumerian Hall. Once again 
the hall was crowded. Once again Sir Edward Ganglion 
mounted the rostrum and raised his baton. This time we 
were to hear Fuhtler’s Pianoforte Concerto in A Minor. 
Would tragedy follow again? I wondered. I glanced at 
Tumbler. His eyes were fixed intently on the orchestra. 
Wondering vaguely what it was he saw there, I gazed too. 

For some reason my eyes rested on Wilkins, the piccolo 
player. He seemed restless and ill-at-ease. His eyes, behind 
thick glasses, darted this way and that. I realised that it 
was because he had nothing to do. He had to sit there a 
whole hour waiting to play a passage which perhaps would 
last only for a single minute. I felt rather sorry for him. 

But the first movement of the concerto drew to a noisy 
climax. Sir Edward rose on his toes, his arms outstretched 
for a fortissimo by the full orchestra. Eagerly Wilkins put 
his piccolo to his lips. 

ee Stop ! ” 

The shout came from Hector Tumbler. Next moment he 
vaulted to the platform, brushing aside Sir Edward’s 
protests, and snatched the piccolo from Wilkins’s grasp. 
He shook the instrument. A small dart, tipped with 
steel, fell out of it. Wilkins, springing from his chair, 
found himself seized by the brawny arm of Detective- 
Inspector Henhouse. It was in vain that he attempted to 
stab himself with a clarinet. 

“All right, Inspector,” said Tumbler. ‘‘You’d better 
charge him. It’s wilful murder.” He picked up the dart. 
“You'll find all the evidence here,” he said. ‘‘ Be careful— 
it’s poisoned.” And with a low bow to Sir Edward he 
turned away. 

“IT admire ingenuity, even in a piccolo player,” he said 
on our way home. ‘Wilkins naturally supposed that he, 
more than any of the other players, would escape suspicion, 
because although he was unoccupied throughout the rest of 
the concert, he was actually playing at the time of the 
’cellist’s death. The next victim would have been the first 
violin. We were just’a little too clever for him.” 

“What was his motive?” 

“Jealousy,” said Tumbler with a shrug. “He was tired 
of seeing others get all the best passages. It’s quite under- 
standable in a way. Now one thing about the trombone,” 
he added, “‘is that it can’t possibly be used as a poison blow- 
pipe.” He patted the strangely-shaped leather case which 
accompanied him everywhere, and, although we were on a 
bus in the middle of Oxford Street, took out his trombone 
and began to play the Overture to The Flying Dutchman. 





“Tt really is a bit hard not having to talk about 
the weather.” 
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run through his capital, so he had to 
sell his business to Mr. Porter. He 
now became a foreman in it and had to 
work from eight in the morning until 
six at night—even on fair-days, and 
race-days, and when it was raining. He 
made more money than before, but he 
got rheumatism very badly and had to 
spend all his money on cures. When he 
died he was penniless. 

My Uncle Clement’s is only one of 
a thousand similar cases. When the 
history of our times is written I think 
that it will be called the Age of Effi- 
ciency, and all our troubles will be 
ascribed to this peculiar mania. There 
are too many people going about 
making people efficient, and it is time 
that we realized what a dangerous 
habit it is. For the danger lies not in 
the efficiency experts themselves but 
in the people whom they make 
efficient. 

There are two sorts of people in this 
world. My Uncle Clement represented 
the more harmless. Instead of becom- 
ing efficient he just became miserable. 
The other sort one may term latently 
efficient. Outwardly they are lazy and 
surly and if left alone they remain 
harmless nonentities. But once an 
efficiency expert gets hold of them they 
become devoured with an overwhelm- 
ing ambition. They are turned into 
bold, ruthless and cynical menaces to 
civilisation. Hitler is one of them. 
Just glance at his record. Until the 
Great War he was a rather unpleasant 
loafer. Then it took him four years to 
become a corporal. Until now nobody 
has known exactly what happened to 
him during the period immediately 
following the armistice. He is said to 
have become an obscure political 
agitator, but this does not explain how 
he suddenly acquired drive, initiative, 
vitality, self-assurance, decision. There 
can be only one explanation. Some 
efficiency expert got hold of him. 

One of these days I hope to raise an 
army of my fellow-citizens, all deter- 
mined to make it impossible for this 
sort of thing to happen again. We will 
make everyone efficient, but at the 
right sort of things. We will make them 
efficient at sitting. 

“ *,¢ . 

Are you restless, ambitious, dis- 
contented ?”’ we shall ask them. ‘‘Do 
you suffer from initiative and drive ? 
Is your eye compelling? If so, fill in 
the coupon at the foot of the column. 
We can give you repose. After four 
lessons you will be incapable of labour; 
after six you will be forgetful, sleepy, 
wake up tired and stay in bed.” 

The course will be copyright 
throughout the world, except in 
Germany, Russia and Japan. ‘They 
can have it free. 


The tenants all 
(says porter Stan) 
N.W. 3 Talk of me as 


“The Englishman.” 
. 
7S. war began 
I 


I sadly sent ° ° 
My wife and offspring 
Out to Kent, “*But all the big houses in London are 
disappearing’ she exclaimed. ‘It’s the pass- 
And hired a flatlet ing of a whose phase of London life.’ ” 
it = eet Daily Paper. 
Wie The whose who phase ? 
Near Belsize Park I 
€ “¢ a) 
At Satrap Court. ° ° 
€ 4! . 
At Satrap Court “.. . and therefore as the fathers have 
Near Belsize Park eaten sour grapes, the children’s teeth are 
I am not known set on hedges.”— West African Paper. 
By name or mark; It hardly seems to follow. 
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“ Signor Bombadini has just telephoned to say that he could 
have sworn it was next Thursday.” 
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“ Yes 





-yes—I know. You would have been relieved last week, only your flag fell out.” 


A Colonel, Too 


HIS afternoon, while moving homeward-bound, 
I saw a Colonel in the Underground. 


Alone among the civil there he sat 
A genuine Colonel; one could swear to that. 


Before him several strap-hung women stood; 
Some good to look at, others not so good. 


All were as one to him; without a pang 
He gazed indifferent and let them hang. 


A simple cause that first occurred to me 
Was a synthetic limb or groggy knee 


Till he got up to go, and out he strode 
A good sound biped, healthy as be blowed. 


Times change, no doubt; but somehow in my head 
Came thoughts of what Ais Colonel would have said 


(My coming masterpiece, unwritten yet, 
Will bear the title “Colonels I Have Met”’) 


If in the days when he was young and green 
He had, by that dark potentate, been seen 


Squatting at ease while standing women hung 
By weary straps. His comments would have 
stung. 


For Colonels then, if once you got their goat, 
Would go bald-headed down a young man’s 
throat. 


There’s an old joke that crops up now and 
then 
That woman claim the right to stand like men; 


Also it’s mooted that they crane their necks 
In scorn when treated as the weaker sex. 


He may have pondered thus, or wished to show 
That he was of the moderns; even so 


In the King’s uniform he might have stretched 
A point without it’s being too far-fetched. 


My trouble is that he can’t know, alack, 
How scornfully I looked upon his back. 


P.S.—His badge was of the Something Blanks; 
The man was not a Gunner Colonel, thanks. 
Dum-Dem. 
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THE BRITISH BLOCKADE 
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“Their ships look bigger than ever, Raeder. There must be something wrong with our telescope. 
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Mr. PUNCH’S 
HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


HE worst strain of the war has fallen 

to the lot of the men who use the sea, 

and amongst them not least the men | 
who make our sea-roads safe, the crews of the | 
minesweepers, who must be always vigilant, 
always ready to face the roughest weather, and «“ ( 








are always in peril. Their main requirements 





(and they are urgently needed) are woollen 





; 

jerseys and sea-boot stockings. 
Apart from these all the Services still urgently | Gra 
need similar supplies. ‘The Army wants socks ; 
and gloves; the Air Force all kinds of woollen No 
articles; the Women’s Auxiliary Forces are : 
short of gloves, mittens and scarves. ‘The Pap 
Hospitals require dressing jackets and dress- | He 
ing gowns. por 
Our Fund has already bought and distri- yel 
buted a large amount of material to be be. 
g ) raw materi me 

made into comforts for men serving and for ‘ 
Hospital patients, but there is demand for wo 
much more. If you can spare a contribution 
will you please address it to: Punch Hospital 
Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, London, toe 


E.C.4. wh 
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“T must admit, Constable, that appearances are rather aeainst me.” 
fo) 


Bs OME on then, Lofty. The 

gentleman’s going to London.” 

He climbed into the car 

beside me, dug me in the ribs with his 

gas-mask and pushed back his air- 
craftman’s cap. 

“Bit of luck,” he said. “‘ Deffernally. 
Not going to Victoria?” 

“Kensington,” I said. 

He seemed hurt at this. Dis- 
appointed. His interest in me ceased. 
He took half a cigarette from his 
pocket and exhaled a thin stream of 
yellow smoke. Heavy breathing down 
my neck told me that Lofty had 
occupied the rear of the car. 

“Cuh, wonder what old Townsend 
would say?” 

“Cuh,” said Lofty. “And Brown.” 

“Cuh, what about old Smithy, eh?” 

I drove on, curious. I wanted to 
know what old Smithy would say and 
why. The question was resolved as we 
passed a lorry carrying a lawn-mower. 


Duet for Three 


From the fact that as we passed it my 
companions gave vent to a rousing 
cheer, waving arms and fingers, I 
gathered that they had stolen a march 
on their companions by accompanying 
me instead of the lawn-mower. 

Honour satisfied, they settled back. 

“Good broadcast last night.” 

“Yes and no.” 

‘““What you mean yes and no? You 
like a good crooner, don’t you, Lofty ? 
You like rhythm?” 

“It’s the programme was wrong.” 

‘*T didn’t see nothing wrong with it.” 

“No theme,” said Lofty. ‘‘’Too much 
talking, see? I reckon they should 
have cut out the talking and played a 
theme, see what I mean?” 

* Lofty ?” 

“Vus?” 

‘“What’s the name of that flight- 
lieutenant ?” 

This question apparently caused 
Lofty some embarrassment, for a thin 


tearing sound indicated that he was 
drawing his boots across the back of 
the seat. 

‘““Poumphrey.” 

“No, not him. 
Welshman.” 

“Jones?” I suggested. 

I ought to have known. Not a 
laugh, not a smile. They ignored it. 
For the next mile they explored the 
question. It wasn’t Craster or Beach, 
nor old Harrison or the tall fellow with 
the red ears. Then we passed a poster 
bursting with red-hot information 
about last week’s fighting: 

“HITLER Raps East Coast.” 

“Bet they'll be over to-morrow, 
Lofty.” 

“Why’s that?” 

“Heard the news? I’m 
at Brighton. Hitler’s 
strike.” 

It wasn’t good. I may have been 
prejudiced but | considered my own 


Little dark fellow. 


down 
chance to 
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“ Congratulations—another pound of butter, 


effort about Jones in a higher class. It 
got Lofty though. His mirth knew no 
bounds. A crackling sound seemed to 
indicate that he was crumpling the 
rear blind into a ball. 

“Cuh, that’s rich,” he gasped. 
“Hitler’s chance to strike! Cuh.” 

My companion kicked his heel 
modestly against the gear-box. 

“Round the shops to-night, Lofty.” 

“You take your girl shopping?” 

“Buys stockings Saturday. Isn't 
half a game.” 

“T’ll go shopping to-night.” 

“You got a girl, Lofty?” 

“Go with me mother. 
basket.” 

The thought seemed to set up a 
strain of pessimism in him. 

“Wish I was back at the office,” he 
said. ‘Leave in a blaze of glory and 
now this.” 

My companion nodded. 

“Wouldn’t mind being back on the 
stage, neither. Impersonations.  Al- 
ways went big. Deffernally. You should 
have seen me as Gracie Fields, Lofty.” 

I did not like the sound of this. 
There was a thin defiant tone in his 
voice that dared anyone to deny his 
right to prove these words. Lofty, to 


Carry the 


give him credit, seemed to realise the 
danger. 

“Nearly there now,” he remarked 
brightly. 

“Used to start off with a bit of 
patter, Lofty. Tell a story or two. A 
bit blue for preference, see? Pretend to 
be innocent, see, acting daft. It was a 
scream.” 

“You got to have brains to be 
a comedian,” said Lofty severely. 
“These comedians have been to 
college.” 

I measured the distance and_ it 
seemed a full five minutes must elapse 
before we could reach the safety of the 
Kensington Tube Station. I wondered 
whether Lofty could hold him at bay. 

“Talent, Lofty. That’s what you 
want. Deffernally. Take all the top- 
liners. Take Gracie, now. She’s got 
talent. Cuh, I used to do a hot one of 
Gracie. Perfect silence, see? Go up 
to the mike. Say ‘Song,’ see, Lofty ? 
Then turn around and do it again.” 

“Lidgate,” said Lofty desperately. 

Clearly he was getting short of am- 
munition. Still, we might just do it. 

“If you was the audience, Lofty, 
and you was laughing.” 

“Tf,” said Lofty bitterly. 
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Sir!” 


“Show you what I mean.” 

It had come. Out of the corner of 
my eye I could see him drawing back 
his lips. He suddenly assumed a 
hideous grin, all teeth. 

“Here we come now, Lofty. Up 
the old O.P. ‘I send thee cauliflowers 
with my love, Mat-ILL-dah whi 

At this point, just as he reached the 
top note, the engine of the car cut out. 
We glided to the kerb. He stopped his 
song. He was faintly annoyed. 

“This it? We here already?” 

“We've broken down.” 

“Cuh, can’t you put it right?” 

We all got out and stared into the 
dark recesses of the bonnet. 

“Looks bad,” said Lofty. 

““Have to go to a garage, old man.” 

“Sound like a con-rod.” 

“A gudgeon, Lofty. Deffernally.” 

“What about the platnum points ?” 

There was a pause—slight but 
pregnant. One of them coughed. 

“Come along then, Lofty. Have to 
get along, my son. Might get some- 
thing at the next lights. Thanks for 
the lift, old man.” 

He blew me a kiss. 

I unwrapped the spanner from an 
old sock and set to work... . 
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Intercepted by the Censor 


Y DEAR HEE-HAW,—I was 

listening to you again the 

other day. It is very good 
of you to take so much interest in our 
working-class, considering what odd 
fancies and prejudices they have all of 
them got. The whole Labour Party 
and their leaders seem to have got the 
same prejudice. They don’t seem to 
like you. They don’t even like your 
Fuehrer, or Party-man Hess, or any of 
you. Prejudices of that sort arise in 
funny ways. Perhaps they don’t like 
your people slaughtering them when 
they are earning their livelihood by 
fishing, and they may not like the way 
that you sink merchant-ships illegally. 
And I think you take the same view 
yourself about the illegal sinking of 
ships, because I have heard you say 
that your people didn’t sink the 
Athenia, and that we sank it ourselves. 
When our Department of Lies is 
started, and run on sound German 
lines, perhaps we shall say that any 


ships of war we have lost were also 
sunk by us, and your submarine com- 
manders will lose all credit for any 
lucky shot that they may make. That 
seems to me to be only fair; for you 
can’t have the credit for the few clever 
things that your navy has done and 
give us the discredit for all its foul acts. 
But your people have done one really 
frightfully funny thing. You remember 
when your Fuehrer was massing cavalry 
along the frontier of Holland, and all 
of a sudden he changed his mind and 
didn’t invade it at all? Well, the 
Dutch were a bit annoyed about it, 
so what did your people do? They 
bought masses of rambler roses from 
Holland and grew them along their 
wire. That is what we read in the 
papers. Of course it showed the Dutch 
that your army was fond of nature, 
and loved pretty flowers, especially 
Dutch ones, and they had only massed 
the cavalry along the Dutch frontiers 
because they were fond of dumb 


animals and wanted to see horses. But 
there is one drawback to the whole 
joke, and that is that it is not original. 
In The Lunatic at Large, by J. Storer 
Clouston, there is a German baron in 
love with an English girl, and the hero 
of the story, who is the Lunatic, 
advises the baron to sham sick and go 
to bed and ask the English lady to visit 
him. The Lunatic then fills the room 
with flowers and puts a bath, with gold- 
fish in it, beside the baron’s bed and 
hangs up a cage with canaries, to show, 
as he tells the poor baron, a love of 
nature. I don’t mean for a moment 
that your Fuehrer deliberately plagiar- 
ised the hero of The Lunatic at Large: 
I think it is only a case of the same sort 
of minds picking up the same idea. 
Now let’s hear a bit more from you 
about those roses, because to begin 
with it is perfectly true, which will be 
a bit of a change for you, and it really 
is funny. 


Yours etc., ANON. 





“You ses ‘Colossus, ab ses ‘The Daisy’—ver’ well, man, cast yo’ eyes on de good ship 
‘Daisy Colossus?!” 




















“ You're quite sure it’s a Balaclava helmet? He’s 
so frightfully particular.” 


Final Gesture 


O, dear, 1 will not eat in the scullery! 
I will go down with my colours flying, 
and the dining-room table shall be laid 
with silver, bright and satisfying, 
and glass and fruit and lemonade. 
Though I be denied butter and butcher-meat, 
and though there is no coal in the grate, 
I will eat what I am allowed to eat — 
in pre-war dignity and state. 
Not until I absolutely must 
will I huddle in one room with all my relations, 
relegating my furniture to decay and dust 
and other such dilapidations. 
My house shall be open wide as the air, 
till it actually crumbles about my head; 
and I shall sit in my sitting-room in a chair, 
and sleep in my bedroom in a bed. 
I cannot see why I should make life harder, 
or indeed how it helps our Cause at all, 
to spend the night on a camp-bed in the larder 
and write letters in the servants’ hall. 
Till I am broke, which granted will be soon, 


I will sometimes buy a gramophone record or a plant ina pot, 


and I will not drink soup from a kitchen spoon, 
no, really, dearest, I will not! V.G. 
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From Darkest London 


LONDON. 
21 March, 1940. 

Y DEAR MARTHA,—I am writing you these lines 

as I sit shut up in a dungeon, deprived of the com- 

fort and solace of my fellow beings. Never, since | 
tore myself away from you, my beloved wife and my dear, 
dear children and Louisa our hen, to come to this great 
metropolis to discover how I could serve my King and 
country, have I been so unhappy a victim of malignant fate 
As you will see, the fault was not mine, Horatio, but in 
our stars, as'the great poet once said in liis drama of Hamlet, 
which, you may remember, I took you to see in those 
pristine days of our courtship, before the woes and worries 
of the world fell upon us, when life was young and we sat 
upon the dewy grass on summer evenings. If your rheuma- 
tism comes on again, my dear, don’t forget to rub on some 
of that balsam. The drama of Hamlet was played in the 
Women’s Institute, with Mrs. Ackerman as the mad girl 
Ophelia who threw herself into a river. Mrs. Ackerman 
now has a daughter with twins. Thus time passes over 
our heads. 


O return to my sad predicament, I was taking the air 

last evening after my supper. It was a mild evening but 
dark, and I could just see my way about by the light of 
these new street lights they have here. There was very little 
traffic about and not many people. I had just crossed a road 
in the company of a gentleman with a torch and several 
other ladies and gentlemen who took advantage of this escort, 
when suddenly there was a flash and a loud roar a little 
way up the street. 

The gentleman with the torch immediately said “ Bomb- 
ers” and started to run down the street, followed by the 
rest of us. Presently we all turned into the doorway ofa 
large building, which afforded us more shelter. One of the 
ladies swooned and a girl in a pink jumper cried, ‘What 
can we do? What can we do?” “I don’t think it can be 
bombers,” I said, more to restore morale than from con- 
viction. ‘‘There have been no sirens.” The girl in the pink 
jumper placed her arms around the neck of the gentleman 
with the torch, who was a stranger to her, and my views 
on such behaviour are well known. ‘“‘ Besides,” I continued, 
staring meaningly at the girl in the pink jumper, “have 
we not, riding serenely above us, that sure shield against 
attack, the balloon barrage?” As I said this I struck an 
inspiring attitude and raised my umbrella defiantly to the 
skies, pushing it through a semi-circular window over the 
doorway and smashing the glass. The noise caused by this 
accident made the girl in the pink jumper cling harder than 
ever to the gentleman with the torch, but revived the lady 
who had swooned. 


RESENTLY, hearing no further commotion, we decided 

that the explosion had been the work of the notorious 
I.R.A., as indeed it was. The other members of the party 
went their devious ways, but I walked up the street 
to the scene of the outrage to see whether I could do 
anything to assist the victims. 

The bomb had shattered the window of a large shop and 
two policemen were standing, one at each end, to keep off 
passers-by. I have already told you, my dear Martha, of 
the callous atmosphere that pervades this city. The Devil 
Gold has so gripped the hearts of men that property has 
become more sacred than lives. Yet even I was shocked 
to find that London’s policemen had sunk so low. It was 
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“Well, there it is, Auntie—though of course we 
hope it’ll never be used.” 


evident that the bomb, besides shattering the window, had 
also claimed human victims. A number of people were 
lying on the pavement, killed or maimed. Yet the two 
policemen were making no attempt to succour them and 
were preventing those who still retained a faint spark of 
humanity from going to their aid. I waited until the 
nearest policeman had turned his back to me, and darted in. 


OU can imagine the shock I received when I found that 

most of these unfortunates were young girls. The shop 
was a milliner’s, and it was evident that the wounded had 
been staring through the window, as women do, when the 
bomb exploded. I bent down to render first-aid. The 
nearest body was that of a young girl, clad somewhat 
incongruously, I thought, in green satin. She was quite 
cold and her limbs were stiff. A violent anger beat within 
my breast at the thought of her sufferings. I tried to pull 
her towards me, but to my horror her leg came off in my 
hand. My remorse and self-reproach were so great that I 
believe that I temporarily lost my reason. Sitting on the 
pavement I folded my arms about the young girl’s shoulder 
and rested her head on my stomach. 

“Speak to me!” I cried. “Tell me that you still live 
and that you forgive me!” But she did not answer. 

Tears welled into my eyes. ‘Oh, the cruel injustice of 
fate!” I said. ‘To think that Death with his sickle should 
cut down this beautiful creature in the first flush of her 
youth and leave me, grey and old, friendless and weary of 
life!” In my grief, dear Martha, I fear that I had forgotten 
you, my beloved wife, my dear, dear children, and even 
Louisa our hen. 

The noise I made must have attracted the attention of 


one of the policemen, for just then he tapped me on the 
shoulder. 
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“Here,” he said, ““what’s all this about ?” 

“She should have died hereafter, constable,” I said. 
“There would have been a time for such a word. This pale, 
beautiful face, lying here, sickled o’er with death, makes 
my heart weep.” The constable caught hold of my collar 
and jerked me roughly to my feet 

“You've been drinking,” he said. ‘‘ You come along with 
me.” With that he took me off to a police-station where, 
despite my protests, [ was immured. I was accused of 
being drunk, using insulting language, obstructing the police 
in the performance of their duty, and damaging a milliner’s 
dummy. You, my dear Martha, will know how unfounded 
these accusations will prove. 

Meanwhile I trust that Henry’s cough is better and that 
Mildred’s teeth are causing you less trouble. If Harry and 
George continue to fight Nellie, you must lock them up 
where they cannot get at her. We must all learn to enter- 
tain more friendly feelings towards our neighbours. Take 
care that Louisa does not suffer from the rationing, and if 
Mr. Moulding’s dog comes chasing her again you must pelt 
it with clods of soft earth. 

My thoughts are with you in this time of trial. 

Your devoted husband, 
ALBERT TRUMAN. 


Thought 


I a police-horse ever fearful 

As he bears against our paunches, 
Firmly pressing back our noses 

With his massive polished haunches ? 
Is a police-horse ever grateful 

To the crowds with which he grapples 
For resisting the temptation 

Of the pins beneath their lapels? 





“ There’s something wrong with this torch!” 





At the Revue 





“Come Out To PLay” (PH@NIX) 


Tuis revue marks the wel- 
come return to the stage of 
Miss JEsstr MATTHEWS and 
Mr. SonnigE Hace from their 
prolonged celluloid absence. It 
is a cheerful, bustling show, 
generous in material but very 
uneven in quality. Since it runs 
for nearly three hours it would 
stand cutting, and thinned down 
by the exclusion of a_ few 
sketches it would be much im- 
proved. The one in which Miss 
Matruews and Mr. Hate take 
off the habit of lady amateur 
champions of selling things in 
sports shops could certainly go; 
it is not as funny as it might 
be and takes far too long to 
make its point. So could the 
one which, overflowing with the 
dreariest biological jokes, shows 
a farmer lecturing to a class of 
Society land-girls. If I were 
Mr. Hate | should count out 
the scene where, as a producer, 
he arranges a stage-romance to 
his liking, and while I was 
about it I should also cut the 
sketch about madness. Madness 
isn’t often funny unless it can 
easily be labelled eccentricity. 

On the other hand the pro- 
gramme includes several ex- 
amples of that rare species, the 
good lightning-sketch with an 
unexpected ending. As 
an Englishman in Paris, 
Mr. HALE, for instance, 
having insisted on 
drinking a whole carafe 
of absinthe against the 
prayers of the waiter, 
remains shockingly 
sober but suddenly 
leaves the restaurant at 
high speed on his knees. 
A man prevented by a 
policeman from suicide 
off the Embankment ex- 
plains in such powerful 
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Miss Marruews is better lightly 
sentimental than faintly tragic, and for 
that reason I like her Viennese scene, in 
which she tries to decide between two 
rival officers, more than that which 











A LIFE BOY BROADCASTS. 


Mr. SonNIE HALE 
Miss Eve Moore 


Life-saver 
Body 





dumb-show the crushing 
effects of the birth of 
twins that both he and 
the policeman plunge in 
as one man; and when 
a ringing telephone 
drives a burglar under a 
sleeping householder’s 
bed the householder 
grumbles “Oh, it’s for 
you,” passes down the 
telephone and is in- 
stantly asleep again. 











ECHO OF THE ’NINETIES 


Mr. GEORGE CARNEY AND Miss JESSIE MATTHEWS 
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shows her as a half-caste girl in a 
Shanghai dive. 
the two and successful is the scene 
showing a girl from the rank of hired 
partners at a palais de danse hoping 


Emotionally between 


desperately for the appearance 
of ‘Mr. Right.” In a collection 
of old songs she sings ‘‘ Daddy 
Wouldn't Buy Me a Bow-wow ” 
well, and partnered by Mr. Hat 
THompson she has _ several 
attractive dances. Also, which 
earns her great applause, she 
does a clever take-off of the 
average take-off of herself. 

Mr. HA tz is the life and soul, 
and works immensely hard. His 
lecture on bee-keeping, wearing 
a perfectly bee hat, is perhaps 
his high point, but there is much 
to be said for both his broadcast 
as a South-coast life-guard and 
his rendering of ‘She Was a Dear 
Little Dicky Bird.” Whether he 
is fooling or dancing he has an 
infectious gusto about him; but 
I think as a compére he over- 
does his vein of breezy burble. 

Miss Peccy RAwWLrincs puts 
in a lot of good work, her two 
best turns being a song as a tired 
chorus-girl and a comic dance 
with Mr. Hate. Mr. GEorcE 
CaRNEY is the making of the 
music-hall scene as the Chair- 
man, and his robust humour is 
a constant asset. Mr. THOMPSON 
proves himself a talented all- 
rounder, and Mr. Eric Cots, 
Mr. Ropert Dorntinc and Mr. 
Tommy Hayes are useful. The 
whole team scores 
heavily in its onslaught 
on the B.B.C.’s evacu- 
ated entertainment. 
There are several catchy 
tunes, though the lyrics 
are not up to much; the 
Chorus is well-drilled 
and deployed with im- 
agination. The first 
night was saddened by 
the news of the death of 
Mr. AUBREY HammonD, 
the distinguished artist 
whose sets enhanced it. 

In sum, this revue is 
in the second class but 
generates a pleasant 
party feeling. I should 
like to say something 
encouraging about the 
child who croons, but 
adults crooning make 
something die inside me 
and when I hear a nice 
little girl doing it I want 
to creep away and write 
to The Times. Eric. 
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News of the Burcombe- 
Smiths 


E came to this village, which 

is not old, last August. That 

is, before the outbreak of war 
but after the departure of the Bur- 
combe-Smiths. 

People said it was a pity that we had 
missed the Burcombe-Smiths. ‘He's 
such a personality, and she—poor 
thing, her health has been shocking 
since her breakdown—is charming. 
You would have liked the Burcombe- 
Smiths. TThey’ve gone for a_ six 
months’ cruise. Her health, you know. 
He didn’t want to go, but the doctors 
said it was essential. Well, I expect we 
shall be hearing from them soon.” 

Politely we hoped so. 

When war was announced the 
Vicar’s wife called about First-Aid. 
“Whatever will happen to the Bur- 
combe-Smiths?”” she asked. ‘‘ Poor 
Mrs. Bureombe-Smith—so nervous. 
They left before you came? You never 
met them ?” 

“It’s shocking,” said the Head Air- 
Raid Warden, slipping gas-masks over 
our heads. ‘‘ Hoskins, a great friend of 
Burcombe-Smith’s, you know, had a 
card from Lisbon last week; but, 
posted before the war. We haven’t 
heard anything since.” 

The other Air-Raid Warden came to 
adjust to his liking the curtain in the 
scullery. “One of the worst things 
about war,” he told us, ‘‘is the lack of 
news. Nobody knows where the 
Burcombe-Smiths are now.” 

The village, like other villages, has 
settled down to the war. A circle knits 
for merchant seamen on Tuesdays, a 
party works for the Red Cross on 
Mondays and Fridays. On Thursday 
afternoons there is bridge, played at 
one another’s houses, “because,” as 
the Vicar’s wife puts it, “we must 
stand shoulder to shoulder, keeping up 
our morale.” There is also digging—a 
good deal—for victory. 

We attend the knitting circle and 
the working-party and the bridge, and, 
sooner or later, somebody asks, “Heard 
from the Burcombe-Smiths ?” or “ Any 
news of the Burcombe-Smiths?” or 
sometimes simply, “Any news?” 

We have felt very out of things. 

But last month Hoskins had 
another card. The Burcombe-Smiths 
had arrived in Cyprus, and it was 
thought (at the bridge table) that the 
Burcombe-Smiths would probably stay 
in Cyprus until the war was over. “He 
Wants to get back, but she is so nervous 
of torpedoes.” “Not to be wondered 
at, poor dear!” 
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We sat silent, but when we got home 
we went into the garden and looked 
over the garden fence and saw our 


neighbour digging for worms (he 
fishes). ‘‘Hoskins,” we said deter- 
minedly, “has heard from the Bur- 
combe-Smiths. A postcard from 
Cyprus. They'll probably stay there 


till the war is over. He wants to get 
back, but she is nervous of torpedoes, 
you know.” Our neighbour looked at 
us. “By jove!” he said. 

Hoskins hasn’t had another post- 
card, nor has anybody else, but we still 
go to the knitting and the working 
and the bridge, and still, sooner or 
later, somebody asks, “‘ Heard from the 
Burcombe-Smiths?” or “Any news 
of the Burcombe-Smiths ?” or simply, 
“Any news?” 

But we no longer feel out of it. 

We've discovered something. Years 
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ago, before she was married, Mrs. 
Burcombe-Smith, who is charming but 
whose health is so poor, knew the 
friend, the great friend, of the people 
who had the flat below ours in South 
Kensington. And we sometimes go up 
to Town. And sometimes when we go 
up to Town we meet the people who 
had the flat below ours in South 
Kensington. 

So, who knows? We might have 
news of the Burcombe-Smiths any day 
how. 


°o ° 


Seahorse ? 

“It would be surprising, therefore, if he 
failed to rally round him a probably small 
but useful team of colleagues, and more 
surprising still if, once he were in the saddle, 
France did not find an unusually steady 
hand at the helm.”—Daily Paper. 








Y name is Moses Minimum. 

Let me be frank and admit 

that this is an assumed name. 

I must ask the proprietors of this 

journal to respect my anonymity 

(though they have been given my true 

name and address), for in my profession 

the shameful story I am going to relate 
would be a bar to progress. 

I am a schoolmaster, and war-time 
readjustments helped me to a post in 
a well-known school. Some weeks 
after my appointment I was given my 
first chance to earn real distinction and 
prove my quality: I was detailed to 
read the Lessons in chapel one Sunday 
evening. 
when I heard the good news (though in 
fact I used my real name, as I always 
do in soliloquy), “ fill your lungs and 
brush your hair, for to-night all eyes 
and ears will be trained on you.” 

As master-in-charge I received the 
school with simple dignity, and a few 
minutes later went up courageously 
for the First Lesson. I admit that I 


tottered a little as I came down again; 
the reader wil] understand why when 
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“Moses,” I said to myself 
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Where Was Moses? 


he compares Gen. 11, 15-25, which I 
read, with Gen. II, 15-25, the ap- 
pointed passage. At once suspecting 
some error, I determined to make up 
for it next time, and no doubt it was 
this added concentration which dis- 
turbed my mental poise so much that 
I now read I Timothy II, 8-14, for 
II Timothy I, 8-14; the effect on a 
congregation of boys, though not 
disastrous, was certainly notable. 

I now realised that a striking success 
was necessary to save my reputation, 
and I had but one more chance. I must 
explain here that the seat occupied by 
the master-in-charge, though horribly 
public, is conveniently near to a little 
side door; and just before the sermon 
he has to go out and manipulate certain 
switches so as to produce an appro- 
priately subdued and economical light 
in the chapel; at the end of it he reverses 
the procedure. ‘‘ Moses,” I whispered 
(though still I did not attempt to con- 
ceal my identity from myself), ‘‘ you 
must overwhelm that switch-board.” 

I did. Those switches will remember 
me. 


ZC 74 k e SID LF MOISES 





Two verses before the end of a hymn | 
I went out and found two diagrams 
explaining exactly what to do: the | 
first gave the correct positions of all 
the twenty-one switches during the | 
sermon, while the other covered the | 
rest of the service. From these it was 
clear that seven switches only were to | 
be moved; and after a most careful : 
survey I moved the wrong seven. 
Quite unwittingly I had confused ox | 
and orr. I returned to my seat, and | 
as the preacher rose to address us I | 
turned devoutly to watch him. He was | 
invisible. 

The poor man had no light at all; 
there was none within thirty feet of | 
him. He could not distinguish his notes 
from his glass of water. The gallery, 
on the other hand, and the back of the 
chapel were so brilliantly lighted that : 
I could see the very gleam of the Head- 
master’s teeth; and there was even a 
spotlight above me. 

Of course I had tu act, and quickly; 
but I could not bring myself to walk } 
out again. I wanted to sink through 
the floor, and indeed came near to it by 
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subsiding gradually in my seat and 
slipping to a supine position. The 
preacher had now embarked gallantly 
on his opening statement: that 
Christians often behave in a most 
peculiar manner. Thus encouraged, I 
turned over rapidly and executed a 
truly Napoleonic stomach-crawl to the 
door; in this way I was able to reach 
it unperceived except by some twenty 
bovs in the first two rows. The latch, 
it is true, was above sea-level, so that 
to open the door I had to plunge my 
hand into general view, rather like the 
mermaid in Morte d’Arthur. 1 could 
have written a Morte de Moses at that 
moment. 

The door closed behind me and 
muffled the preacher’s voice, but even 
so I could tell he was having trouble 
with his second point: that the virtue 
of the Christian more than compensates 
for his oddity. It was as though he no 
longer believed it. Certainly he failed 
to put it with conviction. 

[hurried to help him. I had a simple 
plan: to reverse every single switch. 
The result might not be exactly accord- 
ing to plan, but it would certainly be 
an improvement. My hands moved 
deftly over the board, until the un- 
expected extinction of the light above 
it and a sudden groan from the 
preacher stopped me abruptly, and 
I hurried to peep into the chapel. 
The whole place was in darkness. | 
had begun by switching everything 
off. 

That was indeed a bad moment. 
And yet the preacher pulled himself 
together. I distinctly heard him 
describing the Gadarene swine with 
such a wealth of imaginative detail that 
I could almost see him chasing them 
out of the building. Where he led, I, 
Moses, could surely follow; and in a 
few moments every light in the place 
was on, including the two outside 
lights, whose switches had been 
strongly wired to prevent their use in 
the black-out. In my zeal I snapped 
the wire like a thread. 

My troubles, however, were still not 
over. I felt that I could not reappear 
in public, with every superfluous light 
proclaiming my failure; but at the end 
of the service I had todismiss the school, 
a duty which as a humane man I could 
not neglect. I therefore evolved another 
plan: I would switch off one light at 
a time, waiting to observe the effect 
before trying another, and so avoid 
further excesses. Unfortunately I 
dared not trust myself to use the 
diagrams, and direct observation was 
difficult : in fact it meant every time a 
tiresome double journey outside the 
building and up to the gallery to an 
open door, whence one could see the 
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whole chapel without being seen. 
Since this could not be helped, 1 
switched off a light at random and ran 
round to the gallery, only to discover 
that I had picked on the pulpit light. 
The preacher had now settled down to 
a powerful discourse on the Unjust 
Steward, but I did not wait to profit by 
it. I ran back, restored his light, and 
switched off another. 

The boys probably enjoyed the 
sermon more than I did. But I 
managed to complete my task, and 
was surveying the chapel for the 
nineteenth and last time, when to my 
horror the preacher announced a hymn 
and waited for the organ to play. In 
vain. The organ could hardly be 
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expected to function, for the main 
organ-switch was off. 

Frantically I returned to the switch- 
board, and had begun to put every- 
thing on again, when I was overborne 
by a ruthless mob; the boys had de- 
cided to leave and my duties-were over. 

After their departure I rose to my 
feet to encounter the Headmaster. 
One look at his face was enough. I 
had failed. But even we Minima have 
our pride, and | showed no sign of 
astonishment; indeed I felt none. 
Mustering all my dignity I silently 
brought out my cheque-book and 


wrote him a cheque for three months’ 
salary in lieu of notice. 
for ever. 


Then I left, 













“Of course it’s young yet—but we thought it might bide 
the ten-cent store in twenty-fwe years’ time.” 
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“ They suddenly made him a Major—we think it was 
a clerical error at the War Office.” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Illusions Not Quite Lost 

I Loved Germany (Joseru, 12/6) is the rather pathetic 
title of rather a pathetic book. It is a tale of frustrated 
hopes. No one has had the cause of international amity 
more constantly at heart than Sir EVELYN WreENcH. Only 
begetter of the Overseas League and the English-Speaking 
Union, he has dreamed of a larger alliance. He tells the 
story of journeys undertaken and speeches made and con- 
versations held in the furtherance of that end; and of other 
journeys, for he has known the Continent from his child- 
hood. He has visited most of the countries of Europe, but, 
as the title of his book implies, it has always been Germany 
that has been his centre of attraction and affection—the 
Germany, that is, of music and philosophy, long pipes and 
large tankards, cleanliness and geniality. He was among 
the first who protested against a treaty which knocked nails 
into the coffin of that old Germany. He could sympathise 
with the bitter exasperations of the inflation period. He 
gives honour where honour is due, to the socially recon- 
structive work of National Socialism. The disappointment 
which he experienced when he discovered a Germany 
hardened to a factitious and militant nationalism is 
therefore justifiably bitter. Yet in his final paragraph he 
expresses a tentative hope of a rebirth to sanity. For the 
rest, he writes of a Poland gay on the brink of disaster 
and a Russia unconsciously a derelict area—a liability 
rather than an asset to any ally. His book shows signs 


of having been hastily written, but it has the virtue of 


breathing the spirit of unconquerable idealism. 


Visions of a Sightseer 


Having been commissioned by an American syndicate to 
provide “arresting” comment on the funeral of Pius XI 
and the subsequent papal election, Sir HucH WaALPoLe, 
marooned in Rome for five weeks, discovered matter for 
meditation and material for a curiously idiosyncratic book. 
The spate of reminiscence and reverie let loose in Roman 
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Fountain (MACMILLAN, 8/6) is so personal as to constitute 
for the like-minded reader an unusually individual, touching 
and instructive confidence. It is individual because its 
main concern is the life of the soul—a thing neither to be 
mass-produced nor mass-imparted. It is touching because 
it diffidently relates a youth of spiritual destitution. And 
it is instructive because all attempts to sift the wheat from 
the tares of life have a heightened and more realistic value 
for us now. Superficially the adventure concerns Latin 
crowds, Anglo-American tourists, a telling glimpse of 
Musso.inI and a great deal of ecclesiastical junk which the 
Vatican, like any other entailed estate, would have obvious 
difficulty in dispersing. Underneath it is a record of insight 
obtained with that piecemeal coherence which so often goes 
to the establishment of a religious terra firma. 


Biography for Old Stagers 


The title page of Mr. E. C. Bentiey’s Those Days 
(CoNSTABLE, 12/-) does not call it, as the wrapper does, an 





autobiography, and perhaps his publishers are responsible 


for a description which the contents do not strictly justify. 
He writes not so much the story of his own life as the story 
of portions of other people’s lives—a great number of them 
—through which he himself happened to pass upwards of 
twenty-five years ago. He has a very remarkably urbane 
and friendly way of doing this. Many of his subjects are 
well known by repute, but he has the knack of indicating in 
each. of them some special quality of which their reputation 
has given no hint. This, it will be recalled, is what he did in 
his Biography for Beginners, though then it was in a spirit 
of terse and reckless leg-pulling which is here absent. He 
applies the same process to himself in the few more personal 
passages of his narrative. In one of them he discloses as it 
were the human side of his invention of that neat literary 
form, the ‘“‘clerihew.” In another he tells of his writing of 
his detective story, T'rent’s Last Case, now almost a classic. 
In both of these chapters, as elsewhere in the book, one 
finds new features to admire, and it is all due to a grace 
and tact and a lack of sloppiness which reminds one of a 
good host at an intimate dinner-party. If one may venture 
to trespass on his preserves, E. CLERIHEW BENTLEY does 
not write sentiment’ly; he’s a sort of dinner-jacket-and- 
black-tie laudator temporis acti. 
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“Hey! Since when has Little Whimplebury been 
‘London and Abroad’? ” 
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Four Court Cards 

Apart from the ungrateful, and prob- 
ably untrue, contention that MARIE 
ANTOINETTE was AXEL VON FERSEN’S 
mistress, Venus in Scorpio (LANE, 9/6) 
isan able example of that rather make- 
shift genre, the imaginary historical 
portrait group. There would be little 
to commend the repainting of such 
well-known people as Louis XVI, his 
Queen and his Queen’s Swedish paladin 
if all Mr. MurRAY CoNnsTANTINE and 
Miss MARGARET GOLDsMITH had done 
were to exploit as a certainty the 
common scandal-mongers’ gossip about 
the two last-named. But in introduc- 
ing the Princesse DE LAMBALLE as the 
most disinterested, faithful and wise of 
the Queen’s three adorers—they have 
the vision to appreciate poor Lovuts in 
his difficult réle of L’Autrichienne’s 
husband—the collaborators have in- 
troduced a rare and attractive element 
into the legend that opens with Marie 
ANTOINETTE’S marriage and ends with 
the Terror. Marige DE LAMBALLE and 
her Bourbon father-in-law are the 
best-handled figures in an ambitious 
canvas. A more conscientious treat- 
ment would have concentrated perhaps 
on the famous friendship of the two 
women and let what is nebulous in the 
Queen’s story remain where the nebu- 
lous has value—in the background. 


Up the Plough! 


It isa great day for the land to have 
discovered a vocal champion in one 
of its own labourers, and Mr. Frep 
KitcHEeN’s Brother to the Ox (DENT, 
10/6) is all the more impressive as 
propaganda for being simple, straight- 
forward, unvarnished autobiography. 
Starting life as the son of a Methodist 
cowman earning seventeen shillings a 
week—but seventeen shillings then 
went further than two poundsnow—Mr. 
KITCHEN traces his career as farmer’s 
boy, shepherd, cowman, waggoner, with 
an interlude of railway navvying at 
threepence an hour, until he comes full 
circle back to his father’s job. There 
was a time, towards the agriculturally 
roseate end of the last war, when he and 
his gallant young wife were on the point 
of purchasing a small-holding. But 
Neture died; and the widower with 
his two little children fell back into 
the financial rut of the hired labourer. 
Only one paragraph of this plucky, 
chivalrous, resourceful book deplores 
the dozens of men known to the writer 
Who “serat and scrape” in hope of: 
ownership but find life too short to win 
through. May his story secure national 
recognition for the essential England 
he so doughtily represents. 
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I’M VERY GLAD TO MEET YOU 


Fred Pegram, Apri ith, 1916 
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Visitor (at private hospital). “Can 1 sez LiguUTENANT BARKER, PLEASE?” 

Matron. “Wr DO NOT ALLOW ORDINARY VISITING. 
A RELATIVE?” 

Visitor (boldly). “Ou yrs! I’M HIS SISTER.” 

Matron. “ DEAR ME! 


May I ASK IF YOU’RE 


. Lm als morHer.” 








An Artist’s Working Life 

“An autobiographical text-book”—it is an interesting 
idea, and Mr. JoHn FARLEIGH’s Graven Image (MACMILLAN, 
15/-) is both interesting and highly attractive. Besides this 
it is informative, a genuine text-book and work of reference 
on a great many subjects connected with art and the 
mechanics of art. There is much about wood-engraving, 
but it is not all about it, as the uninstructed public (which 
knows Mr. FaRLeicH only as the illustrator of SHaw’s 
Black Girl in arch of God) might suppose. “It has taken 
me years,” writes Mr. FARLEIGH, “‘to persuade publishers 
—the public is still unenlightened—that I am not an 
inveterate engraver, nor an authority on the tribes of 
Africa, but an ordinary artist anxious to experiment in any 
medium and on any subject.” He writes of his life in terms 
of the work he has done; he describes his and other artists’ 
methods; and _ he _ includes 
quantities of fascinating and 
beautiful examples. The long 
chapter about the illustrating 
of the Black Girl, full of letters 
from SHaw and drawings by 
him, is probably the one that 
will attract most notice; but 
every line of this rambling, 


instructive book is worth 
reading and all kinds of 


people will come to regard it 
with affection. 


“Darling Alix” 


One of many charming 
things about QUEEN VICc- 
ToRIA’s “darling Alix” which 


are described in The Private 
Life of Queen Alexandra 
(HutTcHINson, 18/-) was her 
gaiety of heart, her ability to 
laugh even at herself. The 
picture of the homely happy life of the family of CurisT1an IX 
of DenMaRK, of the strong love between brothers and sisters, 
carried on to their children, that it fostered, suggests that it 
was there that the future Queen of England learned to value 
simple pleasantnesses, and that it was for refresher courses 
on the subject that she went there long after she herself 
was a grandmother. Mr. Hans RoGER Mapot, who has had 
the advantage of friendship with Her Majesty’s youngest 
brother, Prince VALDEMAR, writes with great sympathy, 
but with all that discretion which makes royal biographies— 
and perhaps should make them till a century has passed—a 
little superficial. His book is easy to read and many interest- 
ing things emerge despite discretion: QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S 
humanness, her courage in difficulty and danger, her love 
—which she shared with other women of her generation—for 
nicknacks, her political good sense and her implacable dis- 
like and distrust of Prussia, to her “‘the Robber State.” 


A Queer Assortment 


The collection that Messrs. GoLLancz have published 
under the title of The New Adventures of Ellery Queen 
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“TT always think two heads are better than one.” 
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consists of a hundred-page novel and eight short stories, 
and not for a moment is there any sign that Mr. QUEEN’s 
ingenuity is beginning to fail him. But it is possible to 
think that until we come to the “Group of Sports Mysteries” 
he seems over-anxious to make our flesh creep and our hair 
stand on end. The language used in the first of the sports 
tales, ‘“ Baseball: Man Bites Dog,” may be almost unin. 
telligible to anyone unfamiliar with the game_ but each one 
of these stories provides proof that Mr. QUEEN can get his 
effects without indulging too freely in the macabre. 





Gbservation Posts 

Intimate Sketches from Bird Life (Country Lire, 5/-), 
which Messrs. Ertc Hoskinc and C. NEWBERRY have 
illustrated and written, will leave all bird-watchers and 
bird-lovers with a sincere hope that these collaborators will 
soon add to this publication. 
Here we are given the results 
of their watchings of the 
partridge, wood pigeon, stone 
curlew, little owl, grey wag- 
tail, pied flycatcher, woodcock 
and snipe, and the buzzard, 
and the photographs alone of 


worth more than the five 
shillings at which the book 
is priced. Many of us, for 
one reason or another, will 
be glad to read the con- 
vineing defence of the little 
owl, and so remarkably suc- 
cessful have been the efforts 
to observe the buzzard that 
all who look at the photo- 
graphs will feel that they are, 
in friendly fashion, invading 
the home of that ‘“‘noble bird.” 
This volume deserves all the 
praise which Mr. 
Hux ey, in his preface, has bestowed upon it. 


Parasites 

Several people were clinging more or less adhesively to 
the skirts of Mrs. Clarence Warrington Ware, the “wealthy 
New York widow” in Sinfully Rich (CoLLtNs, 8/3), and 
when she was suddenly and brutally murdered suspicion 
fell first on one of them and then on another. In fact Mr. 
HvuLBert Footer has written a story that contains a 
first-rate problem, but in which the people are unattractive 
and strangely second-rate. Even Mike Speedon, a ‘“column- 


ist”? who is intended to be charming, behaves at times in | 


manner that is difficult to tolerate. But to guess by whom 
this lush widow was killed is interesting employment, which 


these birds in their nests are | 
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can divert one’s attention from the peculiar behaviour of a | 


section of New York’s Society. 








“ CotswoLps.—Board-residence, suitable lady and gentlewomar, 
or two or three ladies.”—Advt. in “ The Lady.” 


But no gentleladies. Must draw the line somewhere. 
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